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Robert of Chester's Latin Translation of the Algebra of Al-Khowarizmi with an In- 
troduction, Critical Notes and an English Version. By Louis Charles Kar- 
pinski, University of Michigan. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1915. 164 
pages. 

This monograph impresses the reader as being an exceedingly thorough study. 
It exhibits the modern trend toward a more searching and more critical study of 
historic material. Its scope is comprehensive. It is much more than a reprint 
of Robert of Chester's Latin translation from the Arabic, accompanied by a trans- 
lation into English. It contains in outline the development of algebra before 
the time of Al-Khowarizmi, an account of Al-Khowarizmi's Algebra and Arith- 
metic, and their bearing upon the development of mathematics. Much bio- 
graphical detail is gleaned from out-of-the-way sources, pertaining to Al-Khow- 
arizmi, Robert of Chester and other medieval writers who prepared translations 
of, or were directly influenced by, the algebra of the great Mohammedan. Robert 
of Chester's Latin translation was made in the twelfth century. The different 
extant manuscripts are compared and the deviations from the text of Scheybl, 
which is followed in this edition, are given in foot-notes with a minutia that seems 
almost excessive. A Latin glossary assists the reader in making out the medieval 
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Latin. Added interest is secured by photographic reproductions of pages from 
the three most complete manuscripts of Robert of Chester's translation. Neither 
time nor expense has been spared in making the monograph a minute, yet at- 
tractive study of the earliest translation into Latin of the famous Arabic text. 
More profoundly than any other work on algebra that was brought out during 
the twelve centuries intervening between Diophantus and the Italians, Tartaglia 
and Cardan has that Arabic text influenced the progress of algebra in the Occident. 

Florian Cajoei. 
Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Analytic Geometry. By H. B. Phillips. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1915. 

With answers to exercises, vii+197 pages. 

The author tells us in his preface that " he has written this text to supply 
a course that will equip the student for work in calculus and engineering without 
burdening him with a mass of detail useful only to the student of mathematics 
for its own sake. ... If more than the briefest course is given, the best way to 
spend the time is in working a large number of varied examples based upon the 
few fundamental principles which occur constantly in practice." 

A wise innovation is a brief discussion of the vector, its use illustrated by a 
few simple problems such as the division of a line in given ratio, the area of a 
triangle in terms of the coordinates of its vertices, and the location of the center 
of gravity of a system of weights. But our author straightway abandons this 
excellent line of procedure and in the sequel has no regard for the directions on 
any lines other than the coordinate axes. The angle cp " from the positive direc- 
tion of the z-axis to the line MN," as used here, is the least positive angle that 
can so be measured. If two lines L\ and L% make with the z-axis the angles <p\ 
and <p2, then the angle /3 from L\ to L 2 , according to the text (p. 41), is <p 2 — <p\ 
in every case. But if cpi > <p 2 , this angle is obviously 180° + cp 2 — <pi, unless 
we regard /? as then negative, contrary to custom and contrary to our author 
himself in the very first application he makes of the familiar formula for tan /? 
(Ex. 3, p. 41. The angle from AB to AC is negative according to the definition 
of /3 on p. 41.) It seems to me a matter of regret that the teacher in his class 
room should accept without comment as to general validity a demonstration 
based merely on the most obvious geometrical construction. That this careless 
attitude should find place in our textbooks is a matter for serious concern. 

In Art. 26 it seems to me that we have the distance from the line Ax + By 
+ C = to the point (xi, y{) rather than the distance from the point to the line, 
but since we are told that such a sign must be used with ± vA 2 + B 2 that the 
result be positive, this is a matter of little moment. 

The definitions of fundamental curves and their properties deserve mention. 
The slope of the line determined by the points (xi, yi) and (x 2) y 2 ) is by definition 
m — (j/2 — 2/i)/(#2 — x{), the term inclination is not used. As working tools, 
one uses only two forms for the rectangular equation of the straight line, y — yi 
= m(x — Xi), and y — mx + b. The ellipse is obtained through deformation of 



